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On the 15th. October 1959. My National Service began . It was 
TWO YEARS BEFORE DEMOB. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE 
DEMOB. 


y call up for National Service came late. I had been deferred 
because I was doing further education, City &. Guilds, 
Engineering. 


On March I4th 1959 I celebrated my 2Ist birthday. On the 15th of October 
of that year I reported to Whittington Barracks, Lichfield, to complete 3 
months basic training in the Worcestershire Regiment. 


It was, in the majority of cases, the first time any of us young men had 
spent an extended time away from our families, friends, or the local area 
where we had been raised. 


That first day was to say the least hectic. A bed space and locker were 
allocated to each of us then off to the stores, at the ‘Double’, to be issued 
with our personal kit. All clothing was waiting for us in separate piles. Size 
and fit was not at this stage a consideration. If an individual looked 
particularly ridiculous then changes could be made later. Boots were the 
only exception. Two identical pairs were issued; one For every day use, the 
other to be worked on and revered as ‘best boot’s'. 


Back to the barrack room, change into fatigues, boots and berets, which 
were to be our clothing for the next few weeks. until the army thought we 
were smart enough to wear a uniform. ‘Don't leave anything out because it 
will walk". 


Next to the Barbers. I thought my hair was already short having had it 
trimmed the day before, but with a dozen or so strokes with the shears I was 
proved wrong. In next to no time 30 young heads were shorn and the barber 
was up to his knees in what had been our treasured locks. 


It was the busiest day most of us had ever experienced! No time to think, 
every step at the double, always in the same group, and escorted by a 
shouting corporal for the whole time. That first night after lights out, lying 
in bed with time to reflect, there were several of the younger ones who cried 
themselves to sleep. 


For three weeks we never left camp. Everything was done at the double; we 
covered miles on the parade ground; marching backwards and forwards 
doing rifle drill and P.T. In the evening, kit had to be prepared for the next 
day's inspection, and there always was another inspection, clothes washed, 
webbing blancoed and boots 'bulled' 


THE BEST BOOTS! This pair was treated with something approaching 
reverence. They had to be worked on at every spare moment. They were 
kept hidden away always wrapped in a duster only seeing the light of day to 
be polished or to appear on parade. 


The ‘uppers’ of army boots were covered in pimples and these raised spots 
on the toe cap had to be eliminated. This was achieved by heating the end of 
a spoon over a candle and ironing the surface of the toe cap until it was flat 
and smooth, and after hours of work the “bull shine’ began. This is where 
the term ‘spit and polish’ comes from. A duster dipped in a tin of ‘Cherry 
Blossom Boot Polish‘ was used to build up a thick layer of polish, dip in the 
polish, spit on the boot, rub in the polish" small circles, always small 
circles. The process took weeks, working for one or two hours each night 
The work was regularly inspected by the room corporal. It was never good 
enough, even when one would see a reflection in the surface. Every time the 
boots were worn they got scuffed and had to be 'bulled' all over again. 


After two weeks, we were on parade, ready to go to lunch. when there 
appeared an apparition!- A sky blue ‘Teddy boy’ suit. with matching crepe 
soled shoes, at least an inch thick. All this was topped of with a mass of red 
hair and it was coming towards us. The general murmuring in the ranks was 


"He's got to suffer". During that afternoon we would catch glimpses of him, 
each time another step into his indoctrination. A blue suit under a great pile 
of kit. Then with his personal NCO. making sure that everything was done 
in double quick time. Just before tea time we saw him going towards the 
barbers. By this time his hair was not the masterpiece it had been just a few 
short hours ago. with swept back sides and perfect DA, it was in disarray 
and seemed more voluminous. Ten minutes later he came out with a tear in 
his eye and a bristle brush on his head. We knew how he felt, but unlike us 
he suffered alone. Poor Ginger. 


For these first few weeks we had a room corporal who guided us through 
our training, took charge of our drill sessions and generally kept us out of 
trouble. He had two most admirable traits. One. He never panicked and two 
he could sleep anywhere and at anytime. Before a room inspection, for 
which he was responsible. he would lie on a table top and doze off I saw 
him fast asleep on the rifle range with weapons of all descriptions being 
fired around him. Many times I tried to emulate him, catching a few 
minutes sleep during short breaks on long march or when on exercise. 


During our training we were on the assault course almost every day, first of 
all in only P.T kit. Over a nine foot wall crawl through a tunnel, hand over 
hand on a high beam, then run across a four inch wide beam, clamber up a 
rope net and down the other side, swing across a water filled chasm, crawl 
under barbed wire and finally jump a nine foot wide ditch. This ditch had a 
railway sleeper at take off and landing. This was great in vest and shorts, 
like being back at school, but as the weeks went on the course had to be 
completed in full kit and carrying a rifle. This was a different matter, but by 
this time we were fit and most of us had little trouble. 


One chap had a lot of difficulty and had to be helped over most of the 
obstacles. When he reached the nine foot jump he landed short and hit the 
railway sleeper very hard and limped to the finish. He had broken his foot 
so we did not see him again for six weeks. 


After the first week of training we all had to do night guard duty: two hours 
on duty and four hours off to catch a few hours sleep in the guardroom. The 
guard was made up of nine men plus a corporal who managed to sleep most 


of the night. Two patrolled the Motor Transport (M.T.) Pool and one on the 
main gate who checked everyone in and out of camp. | was on M.T patrol 
from 6-8p.m., followed by four hours in the guardroom to sleep. From 
midnight to 2a.m. | was on main gate duty signing everyone in and out. At 
this hour there was very little to 

do, just keep out of the wind and try to keep warm. 


At this time we had little or no firearms training, And we certainly had not 
fired a rifle. Suddenly there was a terrific explosion inside the camp, the 
guardroom emptied in two seconds flat. We all carried empty rifles but were 
now issued with a magazine of live ammunition. We were told to fit the 
magazine but not to load the weapon. I stayed at the main gate, the others 
went off to investigate. I must admit I felt very lonely and vulnerable even 
with the loaded rifle in my hand thinking that the I.R.A. was raiding the 
armoury. 


As it turned out one of the regular soldiers had thrown a ‘Thunder Flash’ 
onto the main parade ground and then disappeared. Everyone returned to 
the guardroom, and by this time the officer of the Guard had been called. 
All weapons had to be checked and cleared to make them safe before 
returning them to the guardroom store. This should have been a simple 
operation since no one had a need to load their weapon. Remove the 
magazine, cock the rifle (this should remove a bullet from the breach), pull 
the trigger, click, cock the weapon again with the magazine still removed 
pull the trigger, click, all safe. 


When the officer was halfway down the line checking each in turn, 
someone cocked the rifle with the magazine still in place, thereby putting a 
round in the breach, He pulled the trigger and 'BANG’, the round was off 
towards the married quarters and the officers mess. By this time the rest of 
the guard, including me, were on the ground wondering what happened. 
The officer was ashen faced, still feeling the bullet passing within inches of 
his face. There was an enquiry and it was put down to inexperience but I 
dread to think of the consequences if the officer had been just two inches to 
his right. 


Immediately afier this incident we went into intensive small arms training, I 
wonder why’? 


As infantry soldiers we had to be proficient in all the weapons that a soldier 
could carry either in the hand or on the back. First we had to be familiar 
with the Self Loading Rifle (S.L.R.)_ to dismantle it, assemble and maintain 
it in all conditions. It was a gas action rifle and had to be adjusted with wear 
and use. Afler a few weeks the S.L.R. was almost an extension of the body 
like another arm. We drilled with it, marched with it and later on slept with 
it! 


The firing range safety was paramount and ammunition scarce. Three 
rounds to check the rifle and have it zeroed, every one aims differently: five 
rounds at l0Oyds,five rounds at 200yds and five at 300yds and that was it. 


We also had to be familiar with the sterling sub machine gun, a 9mm fast 
action automatic close combat weapon. After a session of getting to know 
the weapon, the breaking it down to its component parts, oiling and re 
assembling, then off to the 25yd firing range to be given a demonstration by 
a sergeant who was an expert. He stood on the range with the sterling 
tucked under his arm in an iron grip and preceded to chop down short 
lengths of 1" square timber one after the other with short sharp bursts. We 
were impressed. 


It was now our turn. I was among the first to have a go and found the 
weapon difficult to control. It tended to pull to one side and fire higher and 
higher, it had to be treated very firmly indeed. One of the group took his 
position facing down the range with a conventional target in front of him. 
The sergeant gave the order "Fire". He pulled the trigger and nothing 
happened. There was silence for a moment and then he did the unthinkable; 
he turned round! Twenty five of us that were standing around or waiting our 
turn dropped to the ground as one man and tried to make ourselves as small 
as possible. Every one was looking down the barrel of that lethal weapon, 
knowing that it could spray death over a very wide area at any moment. 


The sergeant, who was now standing directly in front this raw recruit never 
turned a hair, at that moment he was the bravest man I had ever seen. He 
calmly told the young lad to tum round and point the weapon the other way. 


As he did so, rat-a-tat tat, the gun fired. The sergeant grabbed the weapon 
and made it safe. The air turned blue as the sergeant raged at the young 
soldier who quailed under the verbal onslaught, but a valuable lesson had 
been learned by us all. 


I almost had the dubious distinction of being “best recruit’ of our intake. 


Before the passing out parade we were put through a routine to select the 
best recruit. Kit was inspected, uniform pressed and brasses polished, boots 
were so highly polished that we didn't need a mirror to shave. On the parade 
ground we were put through our paces, marched up and down with a 
sergeant and two corporals watching every movement. We then went 
through the manual on arms drill Stand to attention, stand at ease, shoulder 
arms, port arms, clear your weapon and the rifle inspected for cleanliness, 
all this was passed with flying colours. 


By this time the selection was down to two, one of my friends and myself. 
All that was now required was, at the command of the sergeant, leave the 
ranks and march the 25yds to him and report, simple! 


To leave the ranks from the front row, it was step forward and turn right. If 
you were in the middle or rear row, it was step backward and turn right. My 
friend went off first from the front row, no trouble. I was in the centre row 
and stepped forward, I realised what I had done immediately but had to 
carry on. As I approached the sergeant, in a very low voice he said, "You 
idiot, Willetts, you've blown it", and that was that. 


I don't think it would have been appreciated back home if I had turned out 
to be that good a soldier! 


Basic training was now complete and we went home for one week's 
Christmas leave with orders to return, at the beginning of January, to 
Whittington Barracks, Lichfield, to join the 1st Battalion Staffordshire 
Regiment. 


During our basic training we had been steeped in the traditions of the 
Worcester’s. Everything had been done to persuade us to sign on for an 
extra years service. Very few did. 


On arrival we found a new group of young soldiers from North 
Staffordshire (mainly from the Potteries), who had begun their service in 
the Cheshire Regiment. Like us they had refused to 'sign on’ for the extra 
years service. 


At that stage we thought we were at the top of our physical prowess. The 
army thought otherwise, and we were immediately sent to South Wales to 
be hardened off and bought up to Battalion standard. 


At Senny Bridge camp we were put into wooden huts and settled in over 
night. Reveille was at 6:00a.m. and dressed in P.T. kit we were out on 
parade. It had snowed during the night, and as roll call was held we became 
frozen We set off on a two mile run over the Welsh hills then back to camp 
for half an hour of physical training. I can still remember doing those press 
up's on the snow covered ground. 


A hot breakfast, which was more than welcome. a quick change into full 
marching kit, small packs, large packs, and rifle, and we were off on a nine 
mile march. During this week of training the weather deteriorated and it 
rained or snowed every day but the outdoor exercises continued. We then 
returned to Litchfield. 


At this point we joined the Battalion as equals to the regular soldiers. On 
our first night back we new recruits were in bed when the ‘old soldiers’ of 
the battalion returned from their Christmas leave at 

about 1.00a.m. 


There were some terrific bangs, and, peering over our blankets realised that 
the newcomers were tearing up floor boards and breaking wooden lockers 
to start a fire in the central stove that was in the room. We were scared out 
of our wits. Who were these men and what had the future got in store for us. 


On the following morning (our first Battalion Parade) reprimands were 
issued, but as no names were forthcoming the incident passed off. Thus 
began our induction into real army life. 


There were about 30 men to a room, which conveniently made up a platoon, 
and the four rooms to a barrack block constituted ‘C’ company. 


We soon realised that basic training had only been ‘play time’ as we were 
integrated into a fighting unit. Fortunately I was never called upon to fire a 
shot in anger in these two years of National Service, but all of our training 
was designed to make us ready to be dispatched to any part of the world at a 
moments notice as a Spearhead Battalion of the Strategic Reserve. 


Each company in turn returned to Senny Bridge to complete two weeks of 
further training. So that we would work as an integrated unit in all 
situations. Numerous incidents happened at this time, like the driver who 
was reprimanded because he drove a one ton truck all the way to South 
Wales with the vehicle in four wheel drive and almost wrecked the engine. 
He then proceeded to drive it all the way back with the brake engaged on 
the trailer that he was pulling, new brake shoes had to be fitted. 


We did some training for urban situations, riots in the streets that sort of 
thing. This of course this was carried out in open country! The idea was for 
a lorry load of soldiers to be ambushed. At the first indication of an attack 
(a weapon being fired) the truck screeched to a halt and a smoke grenade 
(phosphorus bomb) was thrown out of the truck to cover the troops as they 
jumped from the lorry and took cover. A search and destroy operation was 
then enacted. 


We were divided into three groups, I was in the third one of these. The first 
section went through the exercise and were told in no uncertain words that 
their performance was not good enough. The next section climbed into the 
truck and set off down the road. The warning shots were fired and the 
troops in the lorry ejected themselves over the sides much quicker than the 
first group. Those of us who were waiting our turn were very impressed. At 
that moment the truck disappeared in a cloud of smoke and we could hear 
screams of pain from our mates. 


We all dashed down the road to the vehicle, and on reaching it found 
several of our friends writhing in agony on the ground. The driver of the 
truck who had jumped out of the cab was rubbing snow on to the back of 
one lad's hand. As | arrived he removed the snow and a layer of skin came 
with it, it was a terrible sight. 


The sequence of events had not gone to plan. When the smoke grenade had 
been thrown it had hit a metal support on the side of the lorry, (these 
supports normally hold canvas covers in place) and had dropped back 
amongst the occupants. No wonder they had jumped out in double quick 
time. 


When a phosphorus bomb explodes it throws out its contents, and on 
contact with air it ignites and give off dark acrid smoke. On contact with air 
phosphorus is impossible to extinguish. Fortunately only three of the young 
soldiers were caught in the explosion, the others had literally thrown 
themselves over the sides and escaped with minor cuts and bruises. Only 
the heavy combat clothing, which they were able to strip off and leave to 
smoulder, saved many from serious injury. 


The injured were taken to hospital for prolonged treatment but they will 
carry the scars for the rest of their days. 


On the following Saturday night. We had permission to attend a dance some 
miles away ‘up the valley‘ and even had transport arranged. We set off in 
the late afternoon and arrived as it was getting dark. The vehicle that I was 
in was the same one that had been involved in the accident, and as darkness 
descended the canopy supports took on a green glow that transferred to our 
hands and clothes when we came in contact with them. We thought it quite 
amusing and dismissed it from our minds. Later In the evening when the 
lights were turned down in the dance hall we were shining like spectres 
from another world, the locals must have wondered who these strange 
creatures were! 


It was not till much later that we found out that phosphorous is mildly radio 
active and it has been banned from commercial use in illuminated watches. 


The final trip to Senny Bridge was with the whole battalion, almost a 
thousand men, in full scale manoeuvres that were scheduled to last for three 
days. Everyone was in position on the first morning to make a sweep across 
open country. It was very cold with rain and sleet. We set off with artillery 
guns firing in the distance, blank rounds we all hoped, loaded down as we 
were with hill kit and equipment. Later in the day fighter aircraft flew low 
overhead and we knew this was serious business. 


All day long we trudged over open country sometimes up to our knees in 
marsh. and it continued to rain. Afier dark, hot food was bought to us, and 
very welcome it was too. Most of us managed to change our wet socks 
during this break: one of the cardinal rules for infantry soldiers is to keep 
your feet dry if it is at all possible. 


Immediately after the meal we set off again, the rain and sleet had now 
turned to snow and the conditions were terrible. As individuals we had no 
idea what purpose we were serving, we just carried on and obeyed orders. 


As the sky began to get lighter we stopped to eat 
some cold food from our packs that had been 
issued the day before. The day and the misery 
continued until mid-afternoon. By now the snow 
had stopped but the wind had increased and we were freezing cold and 
soaking wet from head to toe. At this point we were ordered to stop and 
take whatever cover we could. Little groups huddled together behind 
boulders and in any little depression in the ground that could be found. 
After about an hour of this, the lad I was with, (we were lying on the 
ground back to back trying to get some warmth from each other), began to 
mumble. Listening for a few moments | realised he was reciting the Lord's 
Prayer That was how bad the conditions were. 


A few minutes later the order came for us to form up into platoons, had his 
prayer been answered? We marched over the crest of the hill and down to a 
hut in the valley below, where hot food was waiting for us. We had been 
lying on the ground waiting our turn while others had their meal. 


Hot stew. Every thing had been thrown into a pot, bacon, beans. Irish stew 
and potatoes, it was the best meal we had ever tasted. 


I served the remainder of my National Service with the lad who prayed on 
that hillside and the incident was never mentioned. The exercise was 
terminated afterjust 36 hrs: in those weather conditions the decision was 
justified, to have continued would have been foolhardy in the extreme. 


At about this time we acquired a new platoon commander, a second 
lieutenant on his first posting out of Officer Training School. We were on 


Cannock Chase for a short training exercise. It was a bright winters day, and 
we were like boy scouts camping out. After an evening meal cooked over 
an open fire we returned to our two man tents for the night. The officer 
suggested that we should take off our boots because our feet may swell up 
over night. Of course we took no notice and slept with our boots on. During 
the night the temperature dropped to 10 degrees below freezing. As ‘Old 
Soldiers‘ we were used to these conditions and had a good nights sleep. 


The following morning we were due to move to a new location, everyone 
was ready except the officer. He had left his boots outside during the night 
and they were firmly frozen to the ground, it took two men with bayonets 
some time to prize them loose, while the officer, standing in stocking feet 
was furious and freezing. The boots then had to be held over the open fire to 
be thawed out. The men thought the incident very amusing but the officer 
was to say the least, very embarrassed. I think he learned a lesson. 


On a scorching summers day in 1960 ‘C’ Company had permission to visit 
Tamworth open air swimming baths. At this time | was barman to the 
platoon commander and had some duties that would keep me in camp while 
the others were off enjoying themselves, so I complained and got 
permission to join the excursion— fool that | was. 


The swimming pool was some three miles down the road and we had to 
march there. We arrived very hot and sweating, and it took only a moment 
to change into swimming kit. The water looked cool and inviting but we 
soon found that to our hot bodies, fresh from a three mile march, it was 
freezing cold, too cold to enjoy. After a short stay lazing around on the 
grass in the sun, we marched back to camp and arrived back in the same 
condition that we had started, very hot and sweating. 


While at Senny Bridge we had to become familiar with the ‘Saracen’ 
Armoured Personnel Carrier (A.P.C.). This was a heavily armoured vehicle 
that could carry about twelve fully armed soldiers, and was capable of 
withstanding a small arms assault. It was designed to take a small troop of 
men to support or relieve a unit that may be in need of assistance. The under 
side was capable of absorbing the blast from an anti-personnel mine, and it 
was reputed to be able to travel 12 miles with punctured tyres. 


We had to be proficient in disembarking from this vehicle and taking up 
defensive positions to control any volatile situation that may arise. The 
‘Saracen’ was usually used in urban situations, when troops needed to be 
deployed to control rioting. More could be delivered to a hot spot and be 
ready for immediate action. We did our training in open country in South 
Wales, typical army logic. 


Half way through our first day of training on the vehicle, one of the 
Saracen's got into difficulty in a very wet bog that was covered in innocent 
looking lush grass. It was soon up to it's axles in mud and resting on it's 
armoured bottom. The more the driver tried to extricate it the deeper it sank. 
After a lot of digging and manoeuvring, to no avail, a second Saracen was 
bought in to tow it out of it's difficulty, and of course that vehicle also sank 
into the mud and became as helpless as the first. We were commandeered to 
help but it was a hopeless situation, two 12 ton vehicles sinking into 
oblivion. Towards dusk a massive ‘Centurion’ tank arrived to make a 
further attempt at rescue. A tow rope was attached to the second Saracen. As 
the tracks of the tank began to turn the higher ground into mud there was no 
visible movement from the Saracen, so the tank commander decided that 
‘discretion was the better part of valour’ and disconnected the tow cable. At 
this point we were transported back to camp. We were to learn later that it 
took three days to extract the A.P.C. The moral of this, being never use 
equipment in inappropriate situations. 


As an army unit we had to take our training seriously. We were out on 
patrol one cold moonless night along a tree lined lane with ditches on either 
side. The lead soldier heard voices approaching: silent signals were passed 
down the line and the whole section dropped noiselessly into the ditch on 
one side. Three armed soldiers with rifles slung over their shoulders, very 
casual, were silhouetted against the skyline. A silent signal again came 
along the line for them to be captured. 


When they reached the centre of the line of troops in the ditch, the whole 
section jumped up shouting and screaming at the top of their voices and 
pounced on them. They went down with a dozen bodies pinning the to the 
ground, it must have seemed like a thunder storm, earthquake and landslide 
all in one. Returning them to H.Q. for questioning it was revealed that they 


were students from University who were thinking of taking up a career in 
the army as officers and were there to gain first hand experience. They 
certainly got that. It was reported that they had to have a change of 
underwear before they could carry out any more duties. This was 
unconfirmed! 


We had a white Rhodesian officer and a black sergeant seconded to the 
battalion. All that I remember about the officer was his boots; size 14! He 
had the biggest feet I have ever seen, before or since. 


One night, one of our lads had to take a message to HQ. company, about 
300 yds down the lane. It was so dark he had to count the number of paces 
until he reached a gap in the hedge row. His count was up to 250 when he 
sensed, rather than saw, the whites of two large eyes just inches in front of 
his face. "Who dat dare" was the challenge, it frightened him out of his 
wits, and it took several moments for him to think of the pass word. On his 
return everyone had a good laugh at his expense and ‘Who dat dare” was 
used frequently afterwards. 


The final visit to Senny Bridge ended In a typical army farce. On packing 
up ready for the return to Litchfield, one of our lads, who was a batman / 
radio operator realised he had lost a 10 ft telescopic radio aerial. After an 
extensive search and a fairly mild reprimand, his captain had words with the 
Quartermaster Sergeant who informed him that there was a spare one back 
at Litchfield. The captain had conscientiously reported the loss before he 
had obtained this piece of good news. 


We all returned to Litchfield in the usual convoy of army vehicles, the 
batman/radio operator thinking that this would end the matter and he could 
go home for a weekend leave. The conscientious captain had other ideas. 
Because the loss had been reported he decided that they would go back to 
Senny Bridge and carry out a mock search for the missing aerial, taking of 
course the replacement with him. 


The captain. the radio operator and a driver travelled back to South Wales, 
and on arrival, had a cup of tea to give the driver a rest then immediately 
drove back to Litchfield. Any regulations were satisfied all equipment was 


accounted for and the officers conscience was clear but three men travelling 
three hundred miles in one day seemed a little excessive. 


P.S. These Ten foot long telescopic aerials made wonderful fishing rods. It 
was speculated that someone had years of pleasure sitting by the river using 
the original ‘lost aerial‘. Who knows!!! 


SALISBURY PLAIN 


uring this time, part of our battalion acted as enemy to the 

Brigade of Guards in a massive exercise that lasted two weeks on 

Salisbury Plain. The object of the exercise was for us to move 
from one location to another and remain undetected while the Guards tried 
to find and eliminate us. As I remember they never did. 


One night we made camp, most of us knowing that we had to march 25 
miles to our next location. At first light we were supposed to be on the 
move but no one had informed the young recruit who was the last one on 
guard duty. Instead of waking up the whole camp as the sun came up he 
went back to his bed and went to sleep so, soldiers being soldiers, no one 
made a move until the officer in charge woke up two hours later. The lad's 
thought this was hilarious but a price had to be paid, those two hours had to 
be made up. 


Shortly after moving off we were joined by a stranger. He was armed to the 
teeth and had much better equipment than the standard issue. We found out 
later that he was S.A.S. We arrived at our rendezvous at the agreed time. 
The soldier from the S.A.S. departed and left a compliment on our fitness 
and speed of march, little did he know the reason for this strenuous jourey. 


It was on this exercise that we had our first 
encounter with tanks in a battle situation. We had 
to be transported across Salisbury Plain on the 
back of these monsters. A whole platoon 
clambered onto the hull of a tank, already fitted 
with a rope ‘scrambling net* There were about |5 


of us on each tank, expecting a fairly gentle ride across country to our 
destination on these ‘slow moving‘ giants. We were in for a surprise! They 
started off easily enough; a Squadron of tanks in line abreast sweeping 
along with us infantry soldiers hanging on to the rope net. At some point 
someone must have given the order for full speed ahead, either that or they 
decided to have a race. We were travelling at about 30 m.p.h., which may 
not seem very fast on our modern roads but over that undulating ground it 
was unnerving. Holding on with one hand and gripping a rifle with the 
other it was at the same time exhilarating and terrifying. Blackpool's Big 
Dipper seemed like a gentle joy ride in comparison. 


We camped that night adjacent to the tanks. Most of us had used up our 
water, a one pint container, so we went over to the tank crews and asked if 
they had any to spare ‘Sorry lads but we are down to our last 50 gals and we 
dare not go below that". The answer was "No“. We had to wait until the 
following morning for a water trailer to catch up with us. 


At one stage HQ platoon had constructed a dug-out command post, a deep 
hole topped off with logs and covered with earth and turf for camouflage. 
The officer in charge had got into a debate with one of the tank 
commanders about the strength of this dug-out. After a long and heated 
discussion our officer challenged the tank commander to drive his tank over 
the top, with himself and his men still inside. To the great relief of the men 
the tank commander refused, but that was how confident the Captain was 
about the construction, so he thought he had won the argument. 


SNOWDON 


e had three breaks from our intensive training program and 

each involved a ‘recreational trip’ to Snowdonia: someone was 

determined that the whole battalion should climb the U.K.s 
highest mountain. The first excursion found us camped in Small two man 
tents in a field on the outskirts of Beddgelert. On the morning we were due 
to climb Snowdon the weather closed in so badly that the excursion was 
abandoned, there was heavy rain and it was cold. 


The army being the army decided that we could not sit around all day doing 
nothing, which is what we would have preferred, sent us on a map reading 
expedition. Each platoon had to march out to some distant map reference 
and glean some irrelevant information; in our case it was the inscription on 
a plaque of a derelict chapel. After a five mile, very relaxed march, we 
collected this useless piece of data, turned round and marched back to 
camp. Half a mile or so into the return journey a local bus was observed 
coming up behind us. Because of the narrow lane we stepped off the road 
imo the ditch for safety. As it came closer the sergeant in charge stepped out 
into the middle of the road and waved it down, and indicated that we should 
all climb on board. After 8a few brief words with the driver, saying that we 
were serving Queen and Country, were tired, cold and very wet the driver 
allowed us to complete our journey back to Beddgelert in comfort. On 
reflection I don't think the driver wanted to argue the point with 20 young 
soldiers all dressed for combat on that quiet country road. 


It was late afternoon that we arrived back at our tents and found that two of 
our comrades had managed to stay behind, remaining in their little tent all 


day, sleeping, and keeping very quiet. They were the only ones with dry 
clothing that night. 


On the second visit to Snowdonia we camped at the head of Llyn Gwynant 
on a small farm by the side of a stream that fed the lake. Each day we went 
off to explore the countryside on map reading exercises, it was a good 
relaxing few days. 


We climbed the Snowdon Massif by the back route, a steep climb up the 
mountain to the railway line and then following the tracks to the summit. I 
am sure this way was forbidden because of the danger of walking on the 
railway track. It was a beautiful summers day, the sun was shinning and it 
felt good to be young and alive. After a rest and a cup of tea on the summit 
we resumed by a different route. 


On the way we found a stream that was going our way and followed it until 
it led to a pool of crystal clear water. It was impossible to estimate the depth 
of this pool, but it looked deep enough to swim in. It was much too cold for 
me, but some of the braver lads stripped off to the buff and ventured in. It 
must have been over ten feet deep because no one could dive down to the 
bottom, but from the bank the water was so clear it might have been just a 
couple of feet. The swimmers dried off in the sun, dressed and we all set off 
again down the mountain. 


At one point we were on a sheer face overlooking Llyn Gwynant with 
nothing between us and the lake several hundred feet below. A long line of 
lads shuffled along a sheep track just a few inches wide. It was obviously 
very dangerous and we should not have been there. Suddenly, one of the 
lads had a panic attack and froze; he could not move one way or the other. A 
message was passed along to the officer who was leading, not that he could 
do anything about the situation, because the track was too narrow for two 
people to pass. Half of the group went forward and the others managed to 
coax the terrified soldier to retrace his steps to safety. The leading group 
arrived back at camp safely and had to wait several hours for the remainder 
to put in an appearance. It took the young soldier a long time to get over 
this experience. 


On another occasion we spent a few days in an old army camp at 
Trawsfynydd, this time in wooden huts with no bedding just the bare 
wooden floor, this was luxury indeed. We again managed to climb to the 
summit of Mt Snowdon. We were taken to spend an afternoon and evening 
at leisure in Beddgelert. As usually happens with young soldiers some had 
more to drink than they should have. At 10.30.. after the pub's had closed, 
we made our way back to the car park where our transport was waiting. 
Most of us were sitting in the trucks ready to get under way when a sergeant 
ordered us to disembark. We were informed that a local jewellery shop had 
been broken into and that a search was to take place immediately. 


The lorry emptied except for one lad who was huddled up in a corner 
apparently dead drunk. As the sergeant was shouting at him to wake up and 
get a move on an alarm clock began to ring. At this point there was no more 
need for deception. So he sprightly jumped off the tail gate of the lorry to 
have his pockets searched. We never saw him or his accomplices again. It 
was assumed was that they were arrested and charged with their crime. 


The following morning, on parade in readiness to return to Litchfield, the 
Sergeant Major walked up and down the ranks with a solid silver 
candlestick in his hand asking if there was any more booty to be handed in. 
It seemed hilarious at the time but it did mean that we were all tarred with 
the same brush, This was our last visit to Snowdonia. 


In late summer 1960, we were involved in a full Battalion exercise that 
covered the whole of East Anglia from north to south I was batman to the 
platoon officer, which included the duties of radio operator, meaning I had 
to be with him at all times. At one point ‘C’ company was in reserve while 
the other units mounted an attack some distance to our front. We, (8 
platoon), were resting in a quiet lane waiting 

for orders when a little old lady came to her garden gate and called me over. 
She presented me with a delicious looking fruit cake and suggested that I 
shared it with some of my friends. It was duly sliced up with a bayonet and 
H.Q. section thoroughly enjoyed this little bonus. I took note of the name of 
the cottage and the name of the lane. The officer sent a note to express our 
appreciation, I hope she received it. 


We had just finished this little treat when an Exercise Marshal came along 
and said to the officer, “You and your radio operator are dead”. I suppose 
this was to see how the section operated with it's ‘head cut off’ and had no 
communication with other units, We tagged along with the platoon for a few 
hours but could not take any part in the exercise. This was the first time I 
had been dead! 


One beautiful moonlit night we had to cross a wide river, too deep to wade, 
so a fleet of ‘combat boats‘ were bought up. We had with us a new sergeant 
who had just joined the battalion and was not up to our standard of training, 
although he thought he was. 


These heavy craft were hauled across two hundred yards of rough, marshy 
ground to the edge of the river and launched. Every one quickly jumped in 
and grabbed a paddle to propel us across the water. The sergeant who was 
trying to organise everyone missed the boat. The craft was three or four feet 
away from the bank when he made a desperate leap to get in: too late! He 
managed to grab the stern and with great difficulty and some ripe language, 
was hauled in over the side. On reaching the other side the boats were sent 
back for another load and the unfortunate sergeant stood dripping, soaked 
through to the skin. In the bright light of the full moon he shone like a 
beacon. He was unable to change his clothing until the following day much 
to the delight of his 'comrades'. 


The same sergeant had another mishap. We were preparing a meal one 
evening, it was just getting dark, and we were using a small petrol cooker to 
fry some sausages. The wind blew out the cookers burner several times, so 
the sergeant organised a few of us to make a windbreak with ground sheets, 
whilst he took over as cook. The sausages were sizzling away nicely and the 
sergeant was giving his usual commentary on the best way to do the job. 
Suddenly there was a small flash from the cooker. As our reactions were 
much quicker than his, we all jumped back and dived for the ground. The 
sergeant was the only one still by the cooker as it exploded, the cooker 
disintegrated and the sausages went up in the air. As we scrambled up, the 
sergeant was still crouched in the same position: a shocked look on his 
Face, no eye brows and the front of his hair all singed. He was very 
fortunate that his injures were not more severe. 


After all his accidents and general incompetence he disappeared. I suppose 
he was transferred to some other unit where he could be of some use! 


After East Anglia we had a brief sojourn in Scotland; at Bany Budden on 
the edge of Carnousty golf course. The whole battalion was transported 
there by rail which was a pleasant change from three ton trucks. Part of the 
time was taken up in completing our annual physical evaluation tests: to run 
one mile in five mins and march nine miles in two hours, in full kit. 


At the end of the nine mile march we ended up on the beach just north of 
Dundee and were given the opportunity to go for a dip in the sea, it looked 
tremendously inviting. It was midsummer and we had marched in our 
combat clothing with full packs and rifle, and were very hot. We stripped 
off and ran in; the water was like barely thawed ice, it was freezing. 


I went in up to my knee's and I swear my feet tuned blue. At that moment I 
decided that I would never go into the sea ever again. Of course we had to 
get dressed, load on all our kit and leisurely march the nine miles back to 
camp. Another enjoyable day!! 


It was at this time we had another serious accident, while simulating a 
beach landing, on dry land of course. I don't think the vehicles were 
seaworthy]. After loading onto the amphibious landing craft we had to 
disembark over the sides, run up a beach, and take up defensive positions. 
Instructions were given that our rifles should be held at the 'port', that is in 
both hands and parallel to the ground: it was 

a drop of about eight feet. As we deployed to our positions there was a 
tremendous scream. A corporal, who was one of the last to jump, had 
dropped onto the muzzle end of a rife it entered his rectum and he had nine 
inches of rifle barrel inside of his body. 


The idiot who had jumped in front of the corporal had disregarded the 
instructions and jumped with his rifle 


slung over his shoulder. As he hit the ground the rifle remained vertical and 
the corporal dropped onto it, he was in agony. 


After a few moments of disorganised disbelief an 
officer came up and without waiting for any 
medical assistance, pulled out the rifle There was 
blood and guts everywhere, and the corporal was 
screaming in agony. 


After several operations and a long convalescence, it was nine months 
before he returned to light duties. 


A few days later we were on the grenade throwing range when one grenade 
failed to explode. The normal procedure was to wait to make sure it was not 
just a delayed explosion, then a sergeant and an officer would go out and do 
a controlled detonation to ensure the were no dangerous bombs on the 


range. 


This procedure was carried out, but the officer 
who a few days earlier had extracted the rifle 
from the corporal, also went on to the range, 
against regulations. While the first officer and the 
sergeant did their bit he picked up a live grenade 
detonator which exploded in his hand. The two 
who were dealing with the unexploded grenade 
nearly had a heart attack, the one with the 
shattered hand was sent off for medical treatment 
and the rogue grenade was exploded. 


With the incident of the rifle still in mind it was 
considered that this officer had got his just 


I was detailed to pack up this officers kit and 
escort it back to Litchfield. so instead of 
travelling back by rail I made the journey in the 
back of a three ton truck. 


While in Scotland we also did some training on 
helicopters, in large craft, that carried about 


twelve personnel, which either landed for us to disembark or hovered at tree 
top height for us to descend by rope. 


There was also a smaller helicopter, a ‘Gazelle’ i think. It carried a pilot and 
co-pilot and there was just enough room behind their seats for three men to 
sit; it was very cramped. Where was sat had no doors, having been removed 
to facilitate a quick exit. 


I was on the right hand side behind the co-pilot. The helicopter rose front 
the ground for what we thought was going to be a joy ride. At about a 
hundred feet or so the pilot did a sharp turn to the left, which meant that the 
helicopter was at about 45 degrees. 


There was no real danger because centrifugal force was keeping us pinned 
to the floor, but the chap on the left hand side had nothing between him and 
the ground and he panicked. He grabbed the only thing available which was 
the webbing straps, over the back of the front 

seat. Unfortunately this was the pilots safety harness. By pulling on these he 
restricted the pilots movement, and the helicopter went ‘haywire’. For what 
seemed an eternity. but in reality only a few seconds, the lad in the middle 
was fighting to break the grip of the other chap, Which he eventually did, 
and we landed safely. Five white faced, very frightened individuals climbed 
out of that machine that day. 


On the rail journey back, one soldier. A regular, decided to go A.W.O.L. 
(Absent With Out Leave)". When the train stopped at Crewe he got off and 
went ‘missing’. It so happened that he was in the process of being 
transferred from 'H.Q.' company to ‘C’ company on his return to Litchfield. 
So 'H.Q.' company thought he was with ‘C’ company. and ‘C’ company 
thought he had not been transferred. He set up home with his wife in 
Litchfield. The best of it was that he regularly arrived at camp on pay day, 
got his wages and left. It was nine months before his absence was 
discovered. The Company Sergeant Major of H.Q. company was 
reprimanded and reduced in rank to sergeant, and as far as I remember the 
soldier got of ‘Scot’ free. 


Having completed or term of duty on the Strategic Reserve, the battalion 
was to be posted to Kenya. 


KENYA 


ith the usual military efficiency and organisation we were 

taken to a local, disused airfield and were amazed to see the 

outline of an aircraft marked out in chalk on a concrete 
runway‘ There were rows and rows of folding chairs carefully placed out to 
simulate the seating of an airliner. We spent a whole day moving in single 
file through the mock doorways, between the chairs, to sit down for a few 
minutes and then stand up and reverse the procedure. It was a fair sunny 
day so it suited us to waste time in this charade. 


Eventually in October 1960 with all preparations completed, all our kit 
packed and our goodbyes said we were ready for a new adventure. We 
departed from R.A.F. Abbingdon in 'Britania‘* Turbo-prop air craft; the seats 
were much more comfortable than the folding chairs we had practised with! 
The first leg of the journey took us to Libya on the North African coast, 
where the aircraft were refuelled. For most of us this was the first time we 
had left our native shore and the first time we had travelled by air. 


The second leg of the journey would take us over the Sahara Desert as our 
destination was Nairobi. the capital of Kenya It was a night flight so there 
was nothing to see from the windows. We made ourselves comfortable and 
went to sleep. No duty free goods or meals served on this trip! 


We had been in the air for almost eight hours when we began to realise that 
something was wrong. One of the engines had stopped and we were flying 
over the sea. Some of us knew from our geography lessons that Nairobi was 
300 miles from the sea, so we were in the wrong place! On looking out of 


the windows, liquid was pouring out of the wings — very disconcerting to 
say the least. 


Eventually we landed safely and found ourselves back where we had started 
from, in North Africa. We spent three days waiting for a replacement engine 
to be flown out from England and watched with some trepidation while the 
faulty one was removed and replaced. The aircraft took off for what seemed 
to us to be a very short test flight, then we all loaded on to make another 
attempt. 


Alter another long flight, this time in daylight, we could marvel at the vast 
expanse of the Sahara Desert. and be very grateful that we had not been 
forced to come down in the midst of it on the previous flight. The landscape 
below began to change and we could begin to relax a little. Fools that we 
were. 


The plane began to descend and we could see the airport buildings in the 
distance, but we could also see the runway. Suddenly the engines went to 
full power and we were up in the air again. The pilot had misjudged the 
landing and had missed the runway so we had to go round again. This time 
we made it. 


After an overnight stay at a transit camp on the outskirts of Nairobi we 
transferred the following day one hundred miles up-country to a camp a few 
miles from Nakuru. 


The first morning, on parade in our brand new K.D. (Khaki Drill) outfit, we 
were being inspected and counted to make sure we had all arrived, when I 
fainted. After a few moments I came round and was told to drink plenty of 
water, given a salt tablet and was back on duty within the hour. 


Our stay in Nakuru was a quiet relaxing time while we got acclimatised to 
our new environment. 


There was one incident when a tent was converted to a cinema and as many 
possible packed in to see a film. Halfway through the performance there 
was a Shout; “Snake”’. 


Pandemonium broke out. Chairs were scattered all over the place as 
everyone tried to get out. The sides of the tent were pulled apart and a 
section of the tent collapsed. On inspection one of the lads had two small 
punctures on his thigh, he was convinced he was going to die. 


When things had calmed down a little, one of his ‘friends’ admitted to 
taking a dinner fork into the cinema and stabbed him with it. “Just for a 
laugh". He got a severe reprimand and his friend got his life back. The 
cinema was closed and we never saw another film in Nakuru. 


One of the lads had very blond hair, very blue eyes and very pale skin, 
almost an ‘Albino’. He was determined to get a sun tan while he was in 
Kenya. On a Saturday afternoon after duties were over, he went off by 
himself with a bottle of ‘Cocoa Nut Oil‘ He covered himself with the oil 
and lay in the midday sun He certainly got sun burnt, but he did not get a 
tan. Every part of his body was burned. His skin came off in layers and he 
spent weeks in the sick bay. He was threatened with being charged for self 
inflicted wounds, but he was so poorly he was let off. He never tried it 
again, he came back home as white as when he went out. 


During our six month stay in Kenya I only slept under a permanent roof for 
four nights, the rest of the time was under canvas. Apart from two days of 
torrential rain the weather was idyllic, like a perfect English summer. We 
were always within a hundred miles or so of the equator but because of the 
altitude of our camps, between 2,000 & 6,000 ft. it was never too hot. The 
landscape was also very English, long rolling hills with long rich grass. 


We later discovered that there was another side to Kenya Down on the 
lowland, towards the coast, just above sea level, it was very hot and arid - 
with thorn covered scrub land. It was also interesting to note that we saw 
very little wildlife. There were lots of monkey's, some antelope and one 
glimpse of giraffe in the distance but no site of the Big Four, Elephant, 
Lion, Leopard or buffalo. I had seen more ‘wild animals‘ in Dudley Zoo. 
We were told that these animals avoided all human contact because of 
poachers and the aftermath of the fighting during the struggle for 
independence. Men carried guns so the animals learned to keep out of sight. 


On the Sunday before Christmas a handful of us had permission to go into 
Nakuru to attend the evening service at the local church. The traditional 
Christmas Carols were sung to traditional tunes so we were able to take a 
full part in the service. There was a visiting minister from Entebe in Uganda 
and he talked about the racial troubles that were just beginning in that 
country. In later years this became an international concern when hundreds 
of* Ugandan Asians were expelled, many of whom came and settled in 
England. 


One thing that made an impression on me was that only candle-light was 
used throughout the service. A few years later, hack home in Two Gates. I 
suggested that we had our own Candle-light Carol Service and we have 
held one each year from then to the present day. 


As Christmas 1960 approached. a few of us were selected to spend the 
holiday with the local white farmers, myself and another lad were met in 
Nakuni and delivered to the home of a Mrs. Myers. She was a woman in her 
80's and we later discovered had recently lost her husband. We were very 
grateful that she allowed us to stay in her home in this time. 


Our accommodation was in a guest room in the out-buildings of the farm, 
and our meals were taken in the house. It was a world away from army life. 


On the morning of of Christmas Eve we were taken by Mrs. Myers son to 
the local church at Subukia, several miles away, to put flowers on his 
fathers grave. The church was a beautiful building, it would not have been 
out of place in rural village in England. It stood on a hillside just off the 
road, overlooking the rolling countryside and surrounded by flower gardens 
and the grave Yard. The grass was cut and the gardens were well attended, 
not a weed to be seen. As we looked out there was not another house, farm 
or building to be seen, it was an ideal setting. 


After the son had paid his respects at his fathers grave we were taken on a 
tour of the area, At one point we were told we were in ‘Elsa Country‘, made 
famous by Joy Adamson and her husband. The film ‘Born Free’ was on 
their life and their experiences with Elsa the lioness. A very enjoyable day 
and an unforgettable experience. 


Our evening meal was taken with Mrs. Myers and her son, because of her 
situation and her advancing years we had an early night. 


On Christmas Day we were taken to another farm where several families 
were gathered for Christmas lunch. A trestle table was spread our with 
enough food to satisfy a regiment. There was the biggest turkey we had ever 
seen (maybe it was an Ostrich), and all the trimmings of a traditional 
Christmas Dinner, including large helpings of plum pudding and mince 
pies. It seemed so strange that we could be eating outdoors while our 
families back home were huddled up by a roaring fire. A wonderful time 
was had by all of us. 


When I wrote home and told of our Christmas on the Equator I asked my 
father, who was a much better letter writer than I, to write and thank Mrs. 
Myers. A few weeks later the Battalion Padre found me and said how 
pleased Mrs. Myers had been to receive the letter, which had been penned 
on headed note paper from the Mayors Parlour; at that time dad was an 
alderman on the local council. 


By mid afternoon on Boxing Day we were back in camp. On arrival I felt 
awful: the rich living of the previous few days was catching up with me, an 
upset stomach, high temperature and ‘prickly heat'- all the signs of food 
poisoning. 


After dropping off my belongings I went immediately to the medical post, 
and was amazed to see rows of beds with injured soldiers waiting for 
treatment. They obviously needed attention more than me so I went back to 
my bed and made the best of things. 


Some of the lads who had remained in camp had been taken to a game 
reserve on the slopes of Mt Kenya. On the way back, a brief tropical storm 
had broken out which had left the dirt road a treacherous quagmire. A lorry 
turned over, one lad had been killed and the others had all sorts of injuries. 
It took the edge off our few days of enjoyment to say the least. 


We went off one day to do some field craft work in an area that was thick 
with trees, as we moved through the undergrowth there was a clearing that 
had several piles of steaming Elephant droppings. This obviously meant 


that the elephants had only just moved off probably after hearing or 
scenting us in the area. We never saw or heard anything of these large 
creatures but they knew we were there. It was very unnerving and we did 
not stay long. 


The poaching of Elephants for their tusks was rife at that time, and there 
were only a few reserves where they were comparatively safe. We were told 
that the animals kept away from human beings because of this danger but if 
cornered would attack without warning. 


In the New Year we moved from the more or less permanent camp at 
Nakuru to erect our tents in the Nanyuki area This was a much more 
primitive camp. Our own cooks prepared the food, fresh water had to be 
bought in and trenches were dug for latrines. 


These toilet facilities were awful! A long open ditch 8 to 10 ft. deep with 
planks of wood laid across with ‘Thunder Boxes‘ placed on top. There was 
no privacy and the whole area was swarming with flies, every visit was of 
the shortest possible duration. To go to the toilet at night meant taking your 
life in your hands, everyone was afraid of taking a wrong step and falling 
in. 

The camp was situated at the bottom of a large hill which we had to climb 
every morning to keep us all fit and active. We, being ‘C’ company. The hill 
became known as ‘Charley Chase‘. 


The four companies of the battalion: ‘A’ 'C' ‘D’ and ‘HQ’ were dispersed 
over some twenty square miles of countryside. I think we had the best 
location in the ‘White Highlands’ among the rolling hills and long grass, 
apart from Charley Chase that is. That hill became an obsession with our 
Company Sergeant Major (C.S.M.). He would time small groups on their 
ascent and descent, and if the time was too slow, it was back up again. 


A challenge was thrown out to the other companies for a competition. 
Climb to the top of the hill as a section of about eight men carrying a small 
pack and rifle, including a two man Bren gun team. At the top, take up 
firing positions load with five rounds of live ammunition and fire at targets 
set up in the valley on the other side Points were given for the time taken 


and how few rounds were used to dispatch the targets. It was not the 
C.S.M‘s. best day because we failed to win. In fact we lost out on some 
technicality. (Someone dropped a magazine on the descent and we were 
disqualified, I think). 


A night exercise was organised for the whole battalion, the idea was for 
each camp to be on full alert and each company given an opponent to 
attack. To show that the attack had been successful some conspicuous 
object had to be left inside the perimeter of the 'enemy* camp. It was one of 
those times when we went one better. 


We were trying to find a way past 'D‘ companies guards while they were 
being checked by an officer. One of our lads made a slight noise and 
foolishly the officer sent the guards to secure the rest of the perimeter while 
he investigated the noise. As he came into the trees a hand was clamped 
over his mouth, and a dozen bodies jumped on top of him; he was well and 
truly captured. We took him back to our own camp where he spent the rest 
of the night and was sent home the next day a little humiliated. 


On one mini-exercise a small group of us played the roll of ‘enemy’. We 
were sent off into the bush with orders to move around from place to place 
but remain undetected. 


We were supplied with American style rations for three days. In two brown 
paper bags about 2"x 4"x 8', there were enough supplies for one man for 
one day. One pack was a breakfast, the other a dinner pack, plus other 
essentials like matches, can opener, chocolate, sweets and toilet paper. In 
the breakfast pack there was a small tin of bacon and/or sausage and an 
oatmeal biscuit that could be eaten dry or mixed with water or milk to make 
porridge. The main meal consisted of a larger tin of stew, a pudding (either 
rice or jam roly poly in a small tin) hard tack biscuits and a tiny tin of 
processed cheese. 


On the first evening we lit a fire to heat the food. We felt secure with 
sentries posted on some high ground to give warning of anyone 
approaching our little camp. We broke camp but before moving off for a 
night march all rubbish had to be burned and buried to cover all traces of 
our being there. 


Bang, Bang, Bang, we thought we had been discovered; everyone dived for 
their weapons. No 'enemy' appeared It was soon discovered that several of 
the small tins of cheese had been thrown onto the fire unopened and the 
heat had exploded them. What a relief; but yet another lesson had been 
learned. 


MOMBASSA 


t was arranged for each company in turn to have a weeks sojourn in 

Mombassa. We were transported by truck to Nairobi, and from there 

flew in an old wartime 'Beverly' transport plane the three hundred 
miles to Mombassa. A camp had been erected on the far side of the Lickony 
Ferry (Mombassa is an island. there are bridges inland and the ferry to the 
south). 


The change in climate was extreme, from the pleasant temperature of the 
highlands at 6,000 above sea level to the sweltering heat of the coast. Our 
twelve man tents had there sides permanently removed and we soon 
realised how important out mosquito nets were. 


It was in Mombasa that we had our first experience of apartheid and 
segregation. We went off in small groups to explore the town with a sharp 
warning to keep out of trouble. Our first destination was the Cumberland 
Hotel, where, we were told, all the ex-pat Europeans congregated. We 
wanted to have a real meal at last, for four months all our food had come 
out of tins. 


We crossed on the ferry and jumped on the first bus. It was already bulging 
at the seams with passengers, all black. This crush of humanity ushered us 
through to the first two rows of seats, which were unoccupied, and the only 
padded sears on the vehicle. Black Africans were not allowed to sit on these 
seats, they were reserved for whites only. We attempted to get a pregnant 
woman and some old men to take these seats but they were afraid to break 
the law. It was a very humiliating experience for us young men from 
cosmopolitan England. 


On arrival at the Cumberland a fish and chip lunch was ordered. As 
outsiders and soldiers we were not allowed into the main restaurant, our 
tables were set in a corridor. We had also become segregated. 


The few days we had in Mombassa were spent discovering this strange new 
world. In the harbour Arabian Dhows were unloaded by hand onto 

donkey carts and beautiful furniture was being made in the roadway outside 
little shops. 


Historically, the only place to visit was Fort Jesus with its broken down 
walls and old cannon lying in the dust. 


On what had now become regular daily visits to town, there was a tropical 
storm. The temperature was up in the nineties and humidity off the scale. 
January and February are the time of the little rains, LITTLE RAINS!! It’s 
perhaps just as well we did not experience the big ones. There was no 
alterative but to return to camp, or so we thought. We arrived to find the 
whole camp area a sea of mud; water was two feet deep in places and 
rising. All our belongings had been placed on our beds to try and keep them 
dry, but this was an impossible task. 


The most amazing site to greet us was a gang of lads digging drainage 
ditches. To avoid getting their clothing soaked and covered in the thick mud 
they had put on their army boots and were otherwise as naked as the day 
they were born. 


While at the tented camp at Likoni we were given the chance to go up the 
coast to ‘White Sands’. This was a drive of a few miles, to what is now 
Bamburi beach. We followed the coast road, which was little more than a 
dirt track. As we jumped from the truck there was dense undergrowth on 
either side of the road, it seemed like the driver was having a joke. 


We followed the driver through this ‘Jungle’, cutting a path with machetes 
as we went. Breaking through into the sunlight again, ‘White Sands’ was 
what greeted us; a brilliant white coral beach stretching as far as the eye 
could see in both directions. None of our party had ever experienced 
anything like it, palm trees hanging over the beach from the thick wall of 


greenery. Robinson Cruso must have felt as we did, - for there was not even 
a footprint on the shore. 


To walk into the water of the Indian Ocean is like walking into a warm bath, 
quite a change from Scotland and the North sea. The whole day was spent 
in and out of the water with shoals of tiny fish swimming among us and if 
we stood still they would nibble at our legs It was like the rest of the world 
had disappeared. 


Nearly thirty years later, in 1988, for our silver wedding anniversary we 
went back. The location some eight miles north of Mombassa at Bamburi 
Beach has been developed into a holiday resort; there is even a White Sands 
hotel on that deserted spot. 


We left Mombassa with very fond memories. The journey back up country 
involved a long train ride through Nairobi on to Nakuru, then on to Nanyuki 
by army truck. It had been a most enjoyable week. 


Back at camp a local farmer. who's land we were using invited the whole 
company to a barbecue. We arrives to a giant bonfire and a charcoal grill on 
which antelope steaks were sizzling, there were plenty of vegetables and 
fruit to go round. A cinema screen had been set up and I remember 
watching the film “Little Abner‘ under a full moon. After the food and the 
film we sat round the dying embers of the fire singing old favourite and 
popular songs of the day. 


During a lull in the proceedings one lad began to sing, in a surprisingly 
good voice "On the Street Where you live". A corporal who was one of the 
hardest men among us, broke down in tears, he was sobbing uncontrollably. 
It was later discovered he had just received a ‘Dear John’ letter from his 
wife back home and this song was the last straw. 


From our tented accommodation in the Nanyuki district we had a leisurely 
excursion to Buffalo Springs, which in recent years has become the entry 
point for one of the game reserves. We travelled down from the lush green 
highlands to the desert scrub-land lower down. The change in temperature, 
climate and landscape in a short two hour drive was dramatic. We crossed 
the river. which at this time of year was a dry bed, but at other times has 


enough water flowing to sustain an abundance of wildlife. Over the river we 
came upon a corrugated tin shack at the side of the track. It proudly 
presented a hand painted sign -'Archers Post‘ This was the only building we 
saw in the whole of this arid part of the country. Since returning to England 
| have often thought about Archers Post and wondered how and why it got 
its name? Perhaps one day we shall pay another visit and I can then satisfy 
my mind. 


Buffalo Springs was an oasis in this wilderness. It consisted of two deep 
pools excavated from solid rock. Our information was that the R.A.F. had 
used explosives during the war years to enlarge an existing small spring. 
Whatever it's origins it was a welcoming water hole, the two pools being 
surrounded by a grove of tall trees. There was no one around so we just 
dropped in and ‘took the waters‘. As I remember them the two pools, each 
about 10 ft. across and several feet deep had water which was brackish and 
fed by underground springs. This area is 

situated in the midst of the 'Rift Valley’ and deep down volcanic action 
keeps the water at a pleasant temperature. The water was crystal clear and 
very pleasant to swim in. Another enjoyable day. 


During the day we saw three ‘Massai Warriors’ watching us from the trees. 
We called them over and got into conversation, the lads always having their 
eyes open for souvenirs. After long and protracted negotiations a bargain 
was struck. I was now the proud owner of a Massai spear (which I never 
saw afier it was packed away in the general company kit for the journey 
back to England) and my friend had a genuine machete. 


After the Massai had disappeared into the bush, I was quite happy with my 
piece of Africa, but my mate. after closer examination of his giant knife 
found stamped on thick part of the blade, 'Brades of Oldbury'. What goes 
around comes around, they say (The father of one of our little group 
actually worked at 'Brades of Oldbury). Every one else thought it was 
funny, but my friend had spent the better part of a weeks wages on what 
was now a useless piece of iron. 


While we were at the camp at Charley Chase one of the lads had a very 
unpleasant experience. It began with him complaining of an infected thumb; 
a small red spot appeared which over a couple of days spread to the whole 
of the first joint. There was a medical orderly in camp but his experience 
was limited to issuing plasters for small cuts and aspirin for headaches. 


He treated the thumb a hot poultice and put the arm in a sling. The thumb 
continued to swell and a poisonous red streak spread along the forearm, all 
this was beyond the medical orderly's knowledge. The lad was sent to 
hospital by Land Rover. 


The journey over the pot holed dirt roads was agony for him and he became 
unconscious several times. 


After a couple of days the medical orderly returned to relate the end of the 
Story. 


On arrival at hospital the thumb was operated on immediately. As the cut 
into the flesh a large maggot appeared out of the incision. Apparently a fly 
had bitten through the skin and laid an egg in the small wound, the maggot 
then developed, eating his flesh as it grew. 


When we first moved to the camp at Nanyuki the officers. O.C. of the 
company, a Captain and three 2" Lieutenants, (one for each platoon 7, 8 
annd 9), had their tents pitched inn a small grove of trees, situated some 
distance away from the ‘other ranks’. 


Each officer had a batman to look after his kit and act as radio operator 
when on exercises. We took turns to be on duty in the ‘Officers Mess‘ in the 
evenings, to serve drinks and just be on call. One evening it was my turn on 
duty. Only one officer was present, so there was little for me to do: I 
decided to write a letter home. The only light was from 'Tilley Lamps‘ (they 
had old style gas mantles and were fuelled by petrol) which gave a limited 
amount of light. 


Afier an hour or so I found I was having to brush away ants from my letter 
and from the table I was using: I got up to investigate. By the dim light of 
the lamp | looked down to find of my little cubical was seething with the 


creatures. They covered my boots and were half way up my stockinged 
legs, the ground itself looked alive. After informing the officer we went to 
investigate. 


These were soldier ants that had been disturbed by our invasion of their 
home and they had decided to move. The column stretched several yards 
into the trees. When they had arrived at the stream that ran through the trees 
they had formed a living bridge and had crossed over quite easily It was 
several days before I felt comfortable in my clothes again, they had made 
my flesh creep. 


The next day the officers tents were taken down and re~erected in the open, 
much closer to us other ranks. 


We batmen were given instructions on how to mix the officers favourite 
drinks and cocktails. One lad took this very seriously until he was told, “get 
me a tumbler” He came into our little compartment and asked “How do I 
mix a tumbler". Of course we fell about laughing and told him the officer 
required a glass for a drink of water. He took some living that one down. 


This was the same lad that wanted to know ‘where does the ‘X’ come in 
Christmas" While he was writing his Christmas cards’? Need I say more! 


It was at this time we had an addition to our ranks, ‘Charlotte’, a very 
young Zebra. Our favourite officer the one who had removed the rifle from 
the corporals rectum in Scotland and had his hand blown up, went out on 
‘Safari’. He had shot a zebra mare, and then discovered she had this very 
young colt with her, ‘Charlotte’. 


Charlotte was immediately adopted by the whole company and we tried our 
beet to help her survive. We attempted to bottle feed her through a teat 
made from the finger of a rubber glove, but to no avail, she died a few days 
later. The officer was again beyond contempt. 


For the last few weeks of our stay in Kenya we moved camp again to a 
semi-permanent location at Gill-Gill, north of Nairobi, on the road to 
Nakuru. From here we were able to visit Lake Nakuru and Nairobi. 


Lake Naivasha is a Natron (Sodium) lake with a high chemical content. The 
lake is home to millions of Pink Flamingo, and to see a gigantic flock of 
these birds in flight is one of the wonders of the natural world. We felt 
privileged to witness this spectacular occurrence. 


The officer to whom I was batman, was detailed to be an umpire on an 
exercise that took place in the arid area south of Nairobi. We were supposed 
to be away for a week but for some reason the exercise ended early. The 
officer decided, against orders to stay over in Nairobi for those extra days, 
so I found myself alone in this strange town with very little money in my 
pocket. 


Being comparatively young and naive I was surprised to see, in one of the 
more expensive shops, a display window full of Stourbridge glass. Foolish I 
suppose but it did make home feel a little nearer. 


After months out in the country, under canvas, one of the pleasures of being 
back in civilisation was to have the use of a flush toilet. It's not until we are 
deprived of what we think of as the normal necessities of life that they are 
most appreciated. 


Being alone in the 'Big City‘ I spent the first day exploring and on the 
second day I went to the cinema, not once but twice. After months of never 
being alone with almost no privacy, I found you can be alone in a crowd. 


In May 1961 we began to prepare for our departure. On reflection it had 
been a marvellous experience to have the opportunity to visit Kenya. It gave 
us a much broader outlook on life and that the world had much to offer 
outside the boundaries of our small island, but home will always he home. 
It was good to be going back to our families. 


The advance party left and had the privilege of flying out on the new 
‘Comet’, the first commercial jet airliner in the world. Their first stop over 
was at Entebe in Uganda which meant little to us at that time, other than the 
stories we had heard at Christmas in Nakuru. A few years later 'Entebe' was 
on everyone‘s lips because of the Air France airliner that was hijacked. This 
was headline news and only resolved when the Israelis sent a force to 
rescue all but one of the hostages. 


THE RETURN 


hen the first flight of troops arrived at Stanstead airport every 

item of luggage of every soldier was searched. Each man had 

a kit bag and a small suitcase. it was a work of art to pack 
everything, military and civilian into these. To have it all taken out and 
minutely inspected was very frustrating and the re-packing was a 
nightmare. Nothing untoward was found but the local newspapers 
throughout the Midlands reported the incident. The publicity had the 
desired effect and the subsequent flights passed through customs 
unmolested. 


After a few days home leave where we were able to show off our tropical 
tan, and relate some of the stories you have been reading here, we were 
ordered to return to Roman Way Camp, Colchester. 


My group had four months to go to 'Demob' (Demobilisation). We were in 
limbo, it was waste of time, effort and money to train us for a new roll. The 
little work that was allocated was to be avoided, sometimes it would have 
been much easier to do a job than to make the effort to get out of it. 


An order was posted that Blood donors were required, the usual army 
request. Everyone on parade, a short march across camp with N.C.O’s 
making sure no one slipped away, ten minutes to give blood, ten minuets 
rest on the bed. a hot sweet cup of tea and the rest of the afternoon off. We 
thought it was worth while. 


For several years I had been troubled with a wart on the palm of my right 
hand. Civilian doctors had thought it a triviality and would not remove it. I 
consulted the M.O, he sent me to hospital and they decided to remove it. In 


peace time army hospitals have a limited amount of work, my hand allowed 
a surgeon to get some practical experience! 


Being admitted to hospital for an operation that would last a few moments, 
and an over night stay to clear the system of anaesthetic, was manufactured 
into a week off duty. After the operation I managed to be absent from the 
ward each time the surgeon made his rounds. Hospital routine had more 
going for it than life in camp. 


By the time I was accosted my name had disappeared from the ward list, 
another day gone to locate my records. I returned to camp, which was a 
short distance up the road, With a tiny scar covered in a big bandage. On 
reporting to the guard room I was informed that the whole battalion had 
been sent to the East Coast because of imminent storm warnings; they were 
filling sand bags to reinforce the sea defences. My colleagues had rather a 
rough time of it. I, who had expected a weekend pass, ended up doing a 
48hr guard duty. 


Weekend leave consisted of either a 48hr pass, from 4.30pm Friday to 
reveille on Monday or a 36hr pass from midday Saturday to Monday 
morning,- there were several alternative ways to get home: 


1) Colchester to London then London to Birmingham by rail, then a bus 
home. 


2) Hire a ride in a panel tuck belonging to one of the regular soldiers in 'D' 
company. 


3) Use my own motor cycle. 
4) To hitch hike from door to door. 


One look at the railway time tables and prices put rail travel out of the 
question, unless a travel warrant was available. Travel warrants were as rare 
as diamonds. 


The panel truck ‘van’ was used on several occasions. A dozen or so of us 
would pay the fee to the driver (illegal of course) and pile into the back of 
the van and sit on the bare floor for the whole of the journey to 


Birmingham. We would then go our separate ways by bus. At midnight on 
Sunday the van would pick us up in Birmingham for the return journey. 


On one occasion, in the early hours of Monday morning in the deserted 
lanes of Essex we were all thrown together in the back of the van. After 
disentangling our limbs and finding we were without injury everyone 
climbed out to find the van had left the road, gone through the hedge and 
was resting in a cornfield. The driver had gone to sleep, just like the rest of 
us, fortunately no one was seriously hurt. The van was manhandled back 
through the hedge over a ditch and back on the road. the journey continued. 


15 years later I related this incident to a group of work mates and one of 
them said ‘Oh, I was in that van on that night‘. Up to that point we did not 
realise that we had served together, it also gave the story some authenticity. 


A similar incident occurred while travelling back to Colchester on my own 
motor cycle. Having by-passed Cambridge my concentration lapsed and I 
suddenly realised I was approaching a large traffic island. Fortunately for 
me my speed and quick reflexes allowed me to avoid an accident. After a 
brief rest and a walk up and down the road to stop myself from shaking I 
carried on. 


I will never cease to be amazed that it was possible to leave Colchester at 
mid day on Saturday, hitch lifts in all kinds of transport and be able to go to 
a dance at the Civic Hall, Old Hill, on Saturday night. The secret was to 
travel alone (less intimidating) and to be in uniform (for sympathy). 


October 15th 1961, armed with a travel warrant we said our farewells and 
travelled by train to London. After a few hours sightseeing (It was the first 
time some of the lads had ever been to the Capital) we parted. After two 
years of living together we would never meet again, but we all had some 
marvellous memories. 


